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Іт is хот altogether easy to know how 
to approach the consideration of this 
architectural monument. Here is one 
of the most significant civil structures 
in America, consecrated to a great and 
holy memory, occupying a site of dis- 
tinction and importance in the chief city 
of the nation. No greater task could be 
placed before an architect, nor one more 
difficult of accomplishment, for there 
were no conditions which implied any- 
thing inevitable either in inspiration or 
in limitation (and in architecture the latter 
is of equal importance with the former), 
except the great and now almost mythical 
memory of Lincoln, and the ter minal site 
which implied the vast composition of 


Capitol, Washington Monument and 
Mall. Unlike Columbus, the Pilgrim 


Fathers, Washington, Abraham Lincoln 
came at a time in American history with- 
vestige even of architectural de- 
his lasting memorial was to be 
created during a period of architectural 
eclecticism, without fundamental con- 
victions or powerful impulses, while he 
himself was as far removed as possible 
from aesthetic associations or suggestions. 
One aid alone was offered; the classical 
tradition of the city of Washington now 
happily restored after an interval of tragic 
aberrations. š 
Could a harder task be set an archi- 
tect than to work under such conditions ? 
Manifestly not, and the question is, how 
has Mr. Bacon acquitted himself of the 
responsibility placed upon him? 
Tt seems to me there are three tests that 
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may be applied to this monument; the 
tests of beauty, vitality and fitness. А 
work of art may possess one, two or all 
three qualities, but it is only the greatest 
work on the one hand, the most modest 
and unassuming on the other, that falls 
in the last category. 

l think it will be admitted by everyone 
that Mr. Bacon's masterpiece fails in no 
respect in point of beauty. As a terminal 
to the great vista, it is absolutely right 
їп form, scale, silhouette, light and shade. 
Personally, 1 do not like the rounded 
contours of the mound, and the steps and 
walls, particularly from directly in front, 
are awkward, angular and (to me) all 
wrong in alignment, but the building itself 
is a creation of pure beauty, perfect in 
proportion and with a restrained and noble 
dignity that could be produced only by 
one steeped in the deathless tradition of 
Hellenism. And this serene and chiselled 
beauty extends to the ornament and its 
placing in equal degree. Nothing could 
be finer than the frieze, the cresting and 
the festooned attic, not only in form, 
line, scale and rhythmical patterning, but 
in relief and varied texture and, above 
all, in placing and disposition. One is 
stunned and stilled by the masterliness 
of it all; not one false step in composition, 
colour or texture; nothing a fraction of 
an inch too high in relief or too low; not 
a spot too much nor a space too large. 
Whether under sun or moon or the over- 
theatrical search-lights, this perfect sur- 
facing, this impeccable spotting of serene 
forms and musical light and shade, holds 
safely and reveals no fault, and there is 
no small honour in this. No; to the first 
question there can be but one answer; 
the Lincoln Memorial is a thing of pure 
beauty, distinguished, comprehensive, 
complete; perhaps the finest thing yet 
done in America in this respect. 

And, after all, is not this the first task of 
an architect, the first test of architecture? 
If a thing is without beauty it is nothing 
—though it would seem that today there 
are those who hold otherwise. Signifi- 
cance, vitality, originality are good, but 
not unless they express themselves in 
terms of beauty, and for one, I will main- 
tain under persecution that beauty is 
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neither subjective nor relative, but abso- 
lute, and that neither evolution, progress 
nor anything else can make a thing once 
beautiful, ugly, nor make an ugly thing 
beautiful in the sight of gods and men. 
Let us gratefully accept this demonstra- 
tion here and now that the beauty that 
once was two thousand five hundred 
years ago is the same yesterday, today 
and forever, and at the same time bow 
in acknowledgment to Mr. Bacon for giv- 
ing us this noble work as a reminder and 
an ideal, 

In Samuel Butler's “Erewhon” (that 
great book) 1 find the following pregnant 
sentence that I will quote in spite of the 
fact that some may think I use it in a 
sense too critical of Ше Lincoln’ Me- 
morial : 

"I know not why. but all the noblest 
arts hold in perfection but for a very 
little moment. They soon reach a height 
from which they begin to decline, and 
when they have begun to decline it is a 
pity that they cannot he knocked on the 
head; for an art is like a living organism 
—better dead than dying. There is no 
way of making an aged art young again; 
it must be born anew and grow up from 
infancy as a new thing, working out its 
own salvation from effort to effort in all 
fear and trembling." 

Now this has some bearing on the sec- 
ond question I have suggested, viz: does 
this building achieve vitality, is it instinct 
with the breath of flourishing life? We 
concede to it, or rather we assert of it, 
that it achieves a supreme beauty, but 
with equal certainty we must admit that 
it is not a living thing. One may say of 
it as Marlowe's Faust before the radiant 
vision of Helen of Troy, raised out of 
old night by the magic of Mephis- 
topheles— 


“Was this the face that launch'd a thou- 
sand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium!" 


Like the ancient vision, this is so fair 
a thing that it seems worth great sac- 
rifice to achieve, and yet is it but vision 
after all, a momentary re-creation in an 
alien time of "the glory that was Greece 
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and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
architect has indeed taken a great art at 
its best, not im its decadence, and with 
some novelty of form (if with some dis- 
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regard of ancient subtleties) has raised 
up here in recovered marshes a sort of 
dream of the antique world that leads us 
back with the wistfulness of wonder to 
the contemplation of what men could be 
and achieve in the old days before the 
hierarchs of evolutionism had t taught us 
that human progress is always onward 
from lower to higher things. It lived 
once, this supreme art of a world hardly 
emerged from the mists of oblivion, but 
does it live now, or can it be made to 
live? “The answer is in the negative" 
and not only here but always and every- 
where, whether we are trving for a new 
renaissance of pagan beauty, or whether 
we are trying to impose a restored 
mediaevalism — Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic ог what not—on a society that is 
its antithesis in all things. The implied 
criticism is neither of the style of the 
Memorial nor of its architect; it is of all 
styles and all architects, of society itself 
and a civilization that is not of the kind 
(the thing never happened before in his- 
tory) that can express itself in terms of 
concrete beauty пог inspire the artist to 
devise this form of expression. In a wav 
our new commercial architecture is alive 
—at its best—for with its new modes of 
construction it has worked out the self- 
expression of a civilization that is real 
only in its industrial, commercial and 
financial aspects, all else being but a dress 
of outer respectability, a concession to a 
lingering tradition. Тһе same is true of 
certain phases of domestic architecture, 
particularly those where money is spent 
with caution, for here, whatever the 
prototype, the inner holiness of private 
life has worked through the once historic 
forms and transmuted them into some- 
thing intimate, contemporary and living. 
But is there real vitality elsewhere? 1 
doubt it, even while admitting in other 
categories such as church buildings and 
colleges and libraries, an equal achieve- 
ment of beauty with that of the Lincoln 
Memorial, and equal ability in crafts- 
manship, however different may be the 
re-created styles. 

For Samuel Butler was right, "there 1s 
no way of making an aged art young 
again," and yet to these old arts we must 
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go for our first lessons in the forgotten 
language of beauty; the test comes in the 
usage we make of this recovered language 
and the things that life of which we are 
a part gives us to say through its symbols. 

And this brings us to the third con- 
sideration, and that is fitness; does this 
marble temple, Attic in its nobility and 
purity, fitly symbolize the character and 
services of Abraham Lincolr 


Of course it has been cr sed. There 
are those whose sense of realism, whose 
idea of expression running as it does 
along the lines of the accidental and the 
external, is offended by this white dream 
of a forgotten Acropolis as a showing 
forth of the Abraham Lincoln of history 
and of legend. Certainly, if you deal 
with externals, there is scant harmony be- 
tween the gaunt, ill-proportioned figure, 
the cadaverous visage with its distorted 
modelling, the awkward carriage, the ab- 
surd clothing, and this classical fane 
which suggests only the perfect bodily 
forms, the chiselled faces, the noble 
vesture of Athenian gods and hierarchs 
and athletes. And the same is true if 
you regard the homely wit, the crude 
humor, the rustic manners of Lincoln. 
But were these of the essence of this 
great man? Is it not true that the quali- 
ties that made him great, the nobility of 
soul, the deep sense of honour, unselfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice, the tenderness and 
loving-kindness, are things that are un- 
changeable from generation to generation 
and command the same symbolical ex- 
pression through the art of any time or 
mode? If we search for analogies we 
may say that Lincoln was of the order of 
the great Romans of the Republic rather 
than of the un-moral, aesthetic, intel- 
lectualized Greeks, but the architecture of 
Rome, as we know it, was of the Imperial 
period, and between that and Lincoln 
there was less community of spirit than in 
the case of Greek architecture. It 15 true 
that there is nothing here of some of the 
most appealing of Lincoln's qualities, 
tenderness, for example, and loving-kind- 
ness. Greek art knows nothing of this, 
either in architecture or sculpture or 
poetry, and the Memorial regards them 
not, though something shows 


itself 
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through the statue in its shrine. The 
nobility is there, and the note of personal 
majesty, but without the more human 
elements there is a sense of loss. 


And yet, if not this, if we reject the 
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classical mode which by inheritance and 
tradition means nobility and all that is 
еріс and heroic, what then? Тһе tender- 
ness and the charity and the poignant 
sympathy could have been expressed 
through some of the later forms of 
Gothic, and perhaps the other qualities 
as well (it has been done in the past) 
but Gothic is unthinkable in this connec- 
tion, for an hundred reasons, one being 
that, apart from a few forms of religion, 
it is even less consonant with today than 
is the architecture of Greece. The archi- 
tecture of Roman Imperialism, superb, 
magnificent, tyrannical and іп essence 
fictitious, is out of the question, and 
equally Renaissance of any mode. What 
will you have if you reject this? Our 
own Colonial, perfectly adapted as it is to 
envisage Washington and the Fathers of 
the Republic, had long been dead, and in 
any case, with its restraint and delicacy 
and austerity, had nothing to do with the 
time when Lincoln lived, when America 
was sunk in an artistic barbarism worse 
than any recorded of any other people 
in any time, and, if this were possible, it 
has even less to do with us today. What, 
1 repeat, would you have? 

The reply may be (indeed it has been 
made), "Something new, vital  in- 
digenous, something that will take colour 
from Lincoln himself and the cause for 
which he died, and so work out a new 
symbol, a thing individual and generic, a 
living thing, not a pale simulacrum out 
of a dead past.” 

Well, it has been tried, but has success 
followed? Certainly not in the German 
pre-war abnormalities, nor yet in the more 
cautious efforts of one or two men in 
this country. Те nearest we have come 
to it is in the steel-frame, reinforced con- 
crete exposition of commercialism, but 
certainly this does not apply in the present 
instance. It is easy enough to demand 
a new thing, to lay down the principles 
on which it should be based, but has any 
one done it, is any óne ready to try? Ts 
this after all the way it may be accom- 
plished? І do not know of any art in the 
past that came so, came as the result of 
one man or many saying, “Со to, we will 
now produce a new and more vital form 
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ofart." No,a new era in art comes “like 
a thief in the night," its footsteps are in- 
audible, but suddenly it is here, and it 
comes by way of one or two men who 
themselves, likely enough, were unaware 
of what they were doing. Once enunciated 
by the clamant trumpet of genius (my 
metaphors are becoming mixed, but never 
mind) the cry is taken up by many, there 
is a brief period of glory and then a slow 
dying away. 

What is needed is a spirit in life, 
and a form of life, that demand mani- 
festation through beauty interpreted by 
the arts and by means of artists who are 
at the same time seers and prophets, and 
without this inner and driving force con- 
scious effort is useless. Aparently this 
energy does not exist today; there is 
something lacking in our form of society, 
in our motives of action, and art does not 
answer. There are times that naturally 
produce great and vital art and times 
that produce art of less value, but I do not 
know of any in the past that deliberately 
repelled art and would have none of it, 
except perhaps the first Dark Ages in 
northwestern Europe after the fall of 
Rome, and the Puritan episode at the 
close of the Reformation. Great war 
has sometimes given the magic touch, 
and there was a feeling, even a hope, 
that the last war, so much greater than 
others, would have the same results, but 
thus far they are not apparent; indeed, 
it will probably be admitted that art has 
weakened during the last ten years and 
is less vigorous today than it was before 
the war. It is certainly а fact that not 
one really great work of art, in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music or poetry 
has been created during this period. 
There is something in our scheme of life 
that prevents its answering in aesthetic 
form even to the last stimulus of war. 

Because this is so I think we are right, 
and Mr. Bacon was supremely right, to 
go back to the finest things we can find 
in some period of the past when art was 
an integral part of life, and re-create these 
as well as we can for those purposes which 
demand beauty in concrete form for their 
expression. Each thing so done may 
serve for enlightenment, may by contrast 
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urge us to criticism, perhaps in the end 
to rejection of those deterrents to real 
life that now hold society back from ex 


pressing itself with beauty and signifi- 
cance. Such a stimulus to regeneration is 
a monument such as the Lincoln Me- 


morial. 
inherent 
memorates ; it 


It does fittingly show forth the 
ity of the man it 
well expresses the eternal 
reverence of a nation, but also it sets forth 
the splendour of pure beauty and asks its 
wordless question: “Has the life you live 
the power to show itself thus, and if not 
is it the life vou ought to live?" 
For my own part I can 


nobi com- 


admit the 
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validity of the criticisms that may be of- 
fered, and in spite of them still hold that 
the architect could have done nothiag 


nobler than this, since life itself could 
give no impulse towards a thing more 
original and contemporaneous. То no 


architect or other artist belongs the final 


credit for supreme achievement or the 

ul blame for failure. It is the quality 
of life that counts, and controls him 
either for triumph or for its reverse. 


That, with life as it is, the Lincoln Me- 
morial should be what it is, is certainly to 
be counted to Mr. Bacon for great and 
lasting credit. 
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WHILE ті 
will be any prescribed architectural style 
for theatres, there is a certain family 
resemblance among them, particularly in 


SRE is not and we hope never 


this country. No one mistakes a theatre 
for a club, a museum or a railway ter- 
minus, and vary it as he may, the archi- 
tect almost without exception must ad- 
mit that he has done only that which has 
been done repeatedly both іп and before 
his time. However, the Apollo Theatre 
in Chicago is in some respects a departure 
from the stereotyped conception of the- 
atrical structures in the United States. At 
least an earnest effort has been made to 
make it so, both in design and decoration. 

The Apollo is situated on a busy corner 
im Chicago's loop, but the builders de- 
termined that its beauty and unity of pur- 
pose should not be destroyed by the in- 
corporation within its walls of shops or 
offices. From pavement to skyline the 
building is devoted exclusively to the 
theatre and its patrons—exclusively, that 
is, save for one odd foible, which will be 
mentioned later, a small suite of rooms 
which forms a complete five room apart- 
ment dwelling. 

The structure is low in comparison 
with its sky-scraping neighbors. It is 
simple in every line and seemingly un- 
adorned until one approaches near enough 
to observe the carefully placed orna- 
mentation. Yet, with all its air of being 
there to stay, there is little suggestion of 
a heavy solemnity incompatible with the 
more frivolous plays and revues produced 
on its large stage. 

Pompeian and archaic Greek are the 
predominant motives of the design, which 
is carried out in gray Bedford stone. 
There is a colonnade continued in pilasters 


set on a rusticated base, the latter about 
twelve feet in height and pierced by ten 


door and window openings. Above, 
windows have been let into one 
wall and into the corner above the 
main entrance, the remaining wall 
having but one opening above the 


street level. Under these windows are 
griffins which support the globe lights for 
exterior illumination. Between the dentils 
of the cornice are supplementary lights to 
bring out the details of the frieze, the 
pilasters and the ornamental cast stone 
plaques, by Мг. Gilbert P. Riswold, 
which relieve the blank walls between 
columns and pilaste The curved 
entrance motive is marked by four Corin- 
thian columns surmounted by compara- 
tively simple capitals. 

Ап effort has been expended to make 
the outside metal work conform to the 
Greek architectural scheme. Гог ех- 
ample, too often we see electric theatre 
signs, which at best are the bane of the 
theatre architect's life, placed almost any- 
where on its facade and designed ap- 
parently by a billboard maker. То this 
rule the sign of the Apollo is an excep- 
tion, not only in its workmanship but 
in the fact that its design embodies the 
Apollo idea and the Greek motives pre- 
valent everywhere about the building. 
Зо the head and the name of Apollo 
appear on the copper sign. 

The treatment of the fire esca 
was made as novel and pleasing as pos- 
sible. By building an interior fire stair- 
way of generous dimensions, the necessity 
for more than one fire escape on the 
Randolph Street front was obviated and 
this one escape has been constructed to 
give the appearance of an ornamental bal- 
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сопу of weathered bronze. The counter- 
balanced section, which lets down to the 
street, is concealed in the balcony plat- 
form and every effort was expended to 
conceal the awkward parts of the usual 
fire escape. One exit and a short flight 
of steps lead to one end of this balcony 
and at the other end a false door and 
corresponding steps have been introduced 
to preserve the balance of the whole 
structure, which actually enhances the ap- 
pearance of the facade. 

The planning of the theatre was a diffi- 
cult problem to the architects. The size 
of the lot is 120 x 102 feet, minus an 
11 ft. private alley necessary for fire es- 
capes, exits and stage entrance. and the 
number of seats was fixed by Mr. A. H. 
Woods at sixteen hundred. This in itself 
would have been a difficulty, but in addi- 
tion there was the element of the very 
strict Chicago City Ordinance, which, as 
a result of the Iroquois Theatre disaster, 
is more severe than that of any other 
city in the country. As a result the plan 
is extremely economical of space. In 
order to accommodate the required num- 
ber of seats, the foyer has been reduced 
to a minimum and the usual vestibule 
eliminated. There is a small vestibule 
in the circular corner motive but in 
reality the foyer and the vestibule have 
been combined. 

As one enters the foyer, one notices 
that it is small but entirely adequate. 
The floor is a mosaic of the Pompeian 
type with designs in color on a black 
background. The wainscot is Belgian 
black marble, above which the walls and 
columns are Travertine with occasional 
accents of lively color. The column capi- 
tals and the coffered ceiling are painted 
in brilliant green, terra cotta, gold and 
black, after the manner of Pompeian in- 
teriors. The box office grille, transom 
grilles, and the gates leading to the main 
auditorium are of iron painted green to 
resemble old Pompeian bronze work. 

At either end of the foyer is a stair- 
way leading up to the mezzanine and 
down to the smoking room and lounge. 
The latter is the first smoking room for 
both men and women possessed by any 
Chicago theatre. Here we find a prevail- 
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ing buff tint in the walls and ceiling with 
the ornament picked out, as in the foyer, 
in color. Soft lights, carpets and furni- 
ture are as much in harmony with the 
Pompeian as modern ideas of comfort 
will permit. The floor is of marble and 
the walls are decorated with batiks of 
Greek design, done by Winold Reiss 
Four structural columns, which ordi- 
narily would have made the room un- 
sightly, have been joined to the wall by 
partitions, making three little alcoves 
where theatre parties may sit together 
tween acts in comparative seclusion. 
ว เท 6 ไร representing classical scenes adorn 
the walls of these alcoves as well as of 
the main room, making the entire effect 
of the lounge warm and gay. Ina niche 
at one side is a bronze reproduction of the 
delphi Charioteer, with a fountain at its 
"ase. 

When the main auditorium is fully 
lighted, the effect is one of glowing color 
carefully restrained by dark hangings. 
The walls above the mezzanine are buff, 
»elow it they are hung in terra cotta velvet 
to match the seat upholstery. Bronze 
lamps with parchment shields of dull 
blue, green, yellow and terra cotta, are 
set sconce-like along the walls below the 
mezzanine balcony. 

There are but two proscenium boxes, 
one at either side, at the level of the 
mezzanine, and they are set in high em- 
brasures from the tops of which fall 
terra cotta colored draperies, arranged in 
long folds. The embrasures are framed 
by Ionic engaged columns, 

The rail of the mezzanine balcony and 
of the boxes is paneled, each panel con- 
taining three or four ivory colored figures 
in low relief on a buff background. Тһе 
rail of the main balcony is composed of 
Greek polychrome ornament, the color 
scheme following that of the coffered 
ceiling, which is decorated with bands 
of black, vellow, green, blue and terra 
cotta. Indirect lighting is used in the 
main for the ceiling and upper part of 
the house. It is furnished by hanging 
bowls, designed after the style of 
Pompeian lamps. Around the three 
walls, at the top, runs a frieze painted 
by Winold Reiss, depicting in brilliant 
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colors a Greek procession. А 
curved, inverted steps ascends from the 
top of the proscenium arch to the cof- 
fered ceiling and is used not only as an 
effective piece of ornamentation but also 
as a ventilation exhaust. The proscenium 
arch itself is rectilinear and is supported 
by pilasters of Ionic design. Across the 
top and flanking an Apollo head, which 
serves as а keystone panel, are ten panels 
of formal design done in Pompeian colors 
on a black background. The same colors 
constitute the dominant scheme of the 
curtain decoration. It is of terra cotta 
velvet, draped in straight folds and is 
decorated with appliqué Greek figures 
from the designs of Will Hollingsworth. 
The proscenium is forty-two feet in 
width and twenty-eight feet high and the 
stage depth measures thirty-six feet. 
The mezzanine and main balcony are 
of cantilever construction and bowled like 
the main floor. The sight lines are good 
from any location in the house. There 
are but six rows of in the mez- 


series ot 


seats 


zanine balcony and it is overhung about 
twelve feet by the main balcony. There 
is no gallery, but at the back of the mez- 
zanine are two loges, one at either side 
and set up above and behind the last row 
ot seats. 

Entrance to the main balcony is of the 
tunnel type and ther two entrances 
which give on to a center aisle half way 
up the slope of the seats. There are, of 
course, adequate fire exits besides. The 
balcony runs back to the outside wall of 
the theatre, there being only an aisle left 
between it and the rear row of 


seats. 


An unusual feature of the balcony 
fover, or corridor, is the existence there- 
on of five room apartment for the 
owner. There is an oval dining room 


with two windows over the main entrance, 
a reception room, three bedrooms, two 
baths and adequate closet space. А tiny 
private elevator leads up to this suite 
from the main floor. 

Exceptionally fine dressing rooms have 


been provided for the actors. Тһе 
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star's dressing room suite consists of a 
reception room, dressing room and bath. 
Shower baths have been installed for the 
other dressing rooms and much effort has 
been exerted to make the lighting ar- 
rangements of these rooms all that they 
should be, a point often neglected. 

The lighting in general is of the most 
modern type and the fixtures have been 
designed to carry out the Pompeian key- 


note. АП lights are pale amber in hue 
and the entire system is controlled by a 
major remote controi stage switch- 
board. The pilot-board is located on the 


right side of the proscenium arch and 
from there the scenery changes аге also 
controlled. The scenery is handled me- 
chanically by an elaborate counter-balance 
system intended to eliminate the presence 
of personnel in the fly gallery 

Like most theatres 


tt 


nowadays, the 


Apollo has provisions made for the show- 
ing of motion pictures and its equipment 
is complete in this respect. 

The ventilation is of the “mushroom” 
The ventilating mushrooms аге 
n the floor of the mezzanine and 
Псопу as well as the main floor 
exhaust for the air is provided by 
rs at the rear of the main ceil- 
er the balconies and over and di- 
h. 


type. 
placed 1 
main ba 
and the 
ventilate 
ing, unc 
rectly in front of the proscenium ar 


The ar cts have tried to maintain a 
unity of design throughout, from the 
exterior electric sign to the main curtain 
The color scheme is brilliant, though the 


зеге of the auditorium is one of 
The Apollo is an addition to 
l 


atmosp 
simplicity. 
Chicago's somewhat meagre Rialto, an 


will take its place among the better of 
the public and semi-public buildings of 
the city. 
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In the apse of the church 


{ San Pietro in Vincoli in Rome the cornice shows an interesting 
i long bricks which span from corbel to corbel. The saw tooth carved bricks give almost a 
feather edge at the points 
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PART П 


It is an extremely hazardous under- 
taking for anyone to make the state- 
ment that one town is better than an- 
other, even when that statement applies 
to places in America, but when such a 
statement is made regarding the cities 
of Europe it seems almost like sacri- 
ege. And yet, how often one hears the 
European tourist make sweeping dec- 
larations to this effect. Of course, one 
realizes that such opinions are colored 
by the quality of the pension, the weather 
and other agreeable or disagreeable ex- 
periences encountered. Distinction іп 
the interest felt in the various cities can 
be made by students with perfect pro- 
priety, however, and to the student of 
rick work, the towns of Northern Italy 
are undoubtedly the ones most deserving 
of his time and attention. 

Bologna, Ravenna, Brescia and Milan, 
all have their monuments—all different. 
In Ravenna, for instance, is that won- 
derful fifth century Baptistry of the 
Orthodox, an octagonal brick building 
with a domed roof. Аза cornice detail 
the double arch between piers is beauti- 
fully proportioned and the use of simple 
corbel bricks to carry the arches instead 
of the customary stone or molded brick 
corbels, is noteworthy. The windows of 
this building are slabs of alabaster set in 
brick openings. 

Typical Byzantine brick work is found 
in the church of San Vitale, also in Ra- 
venna, where the bricks are really flat 
tiles eight inches by eleven inches by one 
and three-fourths inches thick, set in 
mortar joints not less than one inch 
wide and sometimes as wide as the 
bricks themselves. 

In Brescia one observes quite a differ- 
ent use of brick; it is used for ornament, 


and stone is reserved for the purely 
structural portions. In the Rotonda at 
3rescia the main wall is granite ashlar 
and the cornice is brick with stucco 
panels. 
The Broletto, or Town Hall, of the 
twelfth century, has a cornice made up 
of molded brick and unglazed terra cotta. 
This splendid use of molded brick leads 
one to wonder why we have not, in 
America, given more thought to the use 
of molded brick. It would appear that 
this present indifference results from its 
over use and bad use in the Victorian 
period. Most of the molded brick then 
used was stock of atrocious design and 
mechanically perfect suríace—the fault 
of the manufacturers, but equally the re- 
sult of the architects' bad taste. Тһе in- 
creasing interest in molded and orna- 
mental brick for exterior work would 
seem to forecast its more general use, 
which will make it profitable for manu- 
facturers to produce well designed stock 
molded brick of varied colors and sur- 
faces. The designers of molded brick 
would do well to take very seriously 
the brick work of the Byzantine period. 

The famous brick leaning towers of 
Bologna are íamiliar to all architects 
and any discussion of Italian brick work 
would be incomplete without reference 
to these interesting, if somewhat dra- 
matic, examples of mediaeval competi- 
tion. More important as works of art 
are the arcades, palaces and churches of 
this fascinating city. Brick design seems 
to have followed a pattern of squares 
rather than curves. While the main 
arcades which line the streets are of 
course arches, in the cornices, where in 
other cities we often find plain or inter- 
lacing arches, in Bologna the bricks form 
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PLATE УП. In the Rotonda at Bresc 
cornice are filled with stucco or bric 
to the cornice is very great, being between 


a circular building of the 10th century, the blind arches of the 

$ are not true and the space given 
The cornice of the Broletto, the 12th century 
terra cotta with brick and stucco. 


town hall, shows a most interesting use of unglazed 
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PLATE УШ. The Rotonda in 
fragment of the floor is here 
the church of San Eufemia in 
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Brescia was constructed upon the foundation of a Roman building. A 

shown; this is of cement with inserts ой various colored marbles. In 

Verona the use of interlacing arches is pleasing, the arches being made 
more pronounced by the stucco back. 
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PLATE 1X. The cornices of these two buildings in Bologna show 
no special relieving feature. Тһе k 
Fantuzzi adds interest without breaking the scale by 


extremely simple use of brick with 
r of the wide frieze in the Palazzo 
or the introduction of projecting lines 
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squares in a plain stucco frieze. Тһе 
wall spaces are often ornamented in her- 
ringbone, basket, and square patterns 
in the church of Sante Sepolcro. 
The precedent of the simple American 
Colonial brick work has been followed in 
the main faithfully and successfully for 
a number of years, but when we compare 
the patterns in brick work of the old 
Italian, French and Spanish with the 
patterns used by the modern designer, 
it hardly seems possible that there can be 
the slightest relationship. What with 
our passion for ' 
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omething new,” the тег- 
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rible recent precedent of the Victorian 
age, and the deep-rooted indifference of 
manufacturers (which is at last being 
somewhat changed), the surfaces and de- 
signs have been pretty bad. The fond- 
ness of many architects for bizarre joint- 
ings and colored mortar has not helped 
matters any. Within the past few years, 
however, there has been a definite and 
determined movement among architects 
to produce something in the way of br 
work which will not be unworthy of the 
noble precedent to which we have such 
ready access for study and inspiration. 
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THE PAIR OF LITTLE HOUSES, built for 
the accommodation of the municipal cus- 
toms officers, and flanking the Porte 
Louveciennes of Versailles, afford a fas- 
cinating instance of French small civic 
architecture, fertile in material that might 
profitably be applied in the design of 
modest suburban houses in our own coun- 
try—that is, if the architect and client 
are desirous of achieving the kind of 
urbanity that might be described as “so- 
phistication without five servants." 

These customs posts were built at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and 
present an excellent example of the 
Directoire Style. The internal arrange- 
ments, of course, are not suited to ordi- 
nary domestic requirements and there are 
no garden provisions to speak of. Never- 
theless, there is the kernel of suggestion 
that may very readily be adapted to cur- 
rent needs, both in the matter of detail 
and composition. Тһе walls are stuccoed 
and painted cream color. 


The little house at Numero 16 Rue 
d'Angouléme, is a dwelling without his- 
tory or any particular local significance. 
Nevertheless, it challenges attention as a 
most agreeable bit of composition that 
might well be appropriated and turned to 
account on the score of suburban house 
design. There are certain whimsicalities 
about the structure that intrigue one's in- 
terest—(such, for instance, as the chim- 
ney at the gable and purposely off centre) 
—but afford no particular inspiration. АП 
the same, a minute inspection of this tiny 


establishment will repay the time spent 
upon it. The details are pure and pleas- 
ing and convey the impression of modest 
elegance and poise. In this connection it 
should be noted that the wrought iron 
grille of the door and several other bits 
of ironwork, are modern disfigurements. 

Although the garden, in its present 
state, is squalid, disorderly and over- 
grown, sufficient traces of its original 
arrangement are still discernible to enable 
one, without much difficulty, to recon- 
struct a plan that was once charming and 
adequate for an unpretentious dwelling. 
Fortunately the original stone block pav- 
ing before the south or garden front of 
the house is still in good preservation. 
The blocks are six inches square. 

One of the pleasantest features about 
the house is the fact that it completely 
turns its back to the street and keeps its 
intimate outlook for the garden. This 
device, along with the high garden wall, 
ensure entire privacy, although the town 
is closely built up on all sides. 

The stone walls are stuccoed and paint- 
ed cream color, with the exception of the 
blank window niches on the two streets, 
which are painted grey to obviate the im- 
pression of blank walls. At first sight 
one might easily imagine that these had 
once been windows that were subse- 
quently blocked up, but examination of 
the interior shows that windows were 
never intended there, and the bit of archi- 
tectural pleasantrv evinced in the niche 
treatment is purely a concession to the 
feelings of passers-by. 
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Four vEARS AGO in April the legislature 
of the territory of Hawaii provided for 
the acquisition of beach property at 
Waikiki in Honolulu for the creation of 
a Memorial Park. Two years later the 
legislature further provided the sum of 
$250,000 for the purpose of constructing 
a memorial at Memorial Park, Waikiki, 
“to the men and women of Hawaii who 
served during the great war.” An archi- 
tectural competition for the design of the 
memorial was immediately held by the 
Territorial War Memorial Commission, 
consisting of three members appointed 
by the Governor, and in July of last year 
the prize was awarded for the best de- 
sign. 

The successful competitor was Lewis 

P. Hobart, of San Francisco, graduate of 
the Paris Beaux Arts, for ten years 
practicing architect in New York City 
and since the earthquake in 1906 estab- 
ished on the western coast. Second 
lace was awarded to Albert Kelsey, of 
Philadelphia. 
The location of the Memorial Park is 
unique, situated directly on the seashore 
and separated from the existing Kapio- 
ani Park by Kalakaua Avenue, a broad 
boulevard running from Honolulu to 
Diamond Head. Nearby to the north are 
the public baths and aquarium. On the 
other side of the boulevard are the Zoo- 
ogical Garden, a polo field and tennis 
courts, 

The site of the War Memorial for the 
American Legion within the newly ac- 
quired area is a beautiful and colorful 
one with park foliage and green moun- 
tains as background in one direction, and 
the deep blue of the tropical waters with 
white clouds along the horizon in the 
other 


The competition program calls for a 
natatorium not less than 100 meters long, 
with dressing rooms for both men and 
women, to be built over a channel al- 
ready dredged in the coral formation at 
Waikiki Beach, opposite Kapiolani Park, 
and also for a temple of music in the 
park adjacent to the natatorium. 

The problem demands that the various 
elements be tied together, the temple ої 
music kept in composition with the nata- 
torium and the entire design in harmony 
with climatic conditions where shade is 
extremely desirable. 

Both of the premiated designs here- 
with illustrated show excellence of 
scheme and presentation. The drawings 
of Mr. Hobart have been rendered since 
winning the competition, which called for 
line indication. The conditions of the 
program were so closely drawn and fac- 
tors of site so fixed as to bring about 
close similarity in the designs submitted. 

Mr. Kelsey’s plan gives architectural 
prominence to twin bath houses, designed 
with a vis-à-vis and pavilions in scale 
with the temple of music and disposed as 
a portal to the water colosseum; the area 
of the park is somewhat minimized by 
introduction of a “circus green” anu 
lateral gardens, spirited though these fea- 
tures would be in themselves if given 
the same care to exquisite detail and cli- 
matic quality of architectural embellish- 
ment that characterize Mr. Kelsey’s Pan- 
American garden in Washington. Mr. 
Hobart’s plan shows uninterrupted ap- 
proaches to the natatorium, no partition- 
ing of area and incidental seating accom- 
modation encircling the temple of music. 
His conception undoubtedly calls for less 
expenditure than that of Mr. Kelsey. 

The accepted design of Mr. Hobart, as 
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revised for execution, provides for a nat- 
atorium of concrete construction 330 
feet long and 150 feet wide, surrounded 
by tiers of seats ample for 6. specta- 
tors. There are starting platforms 14 
feet wide at either end. The diving 
tower is also of concrete—the height be- 
ing determined by the rules of the Ath- 
letic Association. The promenade 
protected from the sea spray by an over- 
hung outer wall below the parapet. Be- 
sides the broad steps that approach the 
temple leading to the general level of the 
public space of the natatorium there are 
four ramps that give easy access to the 
promenade. 

The sea water in the pool will be kept 
constantly fresh by the flow through 
openings at either end, which is checked 
so there will be no current. There is a 
rise and fall of the tide at Honolulu of 
only twenty-two inches. There are two 
advantages in building the pool over the 
channel—extra depth of water in the 
pool and shallow water where are placed 


15 


the foundations for the seating. 

In further developing the scheme with 
the authorities at Honolulu, it was de- 
decided to make the natatorium for 
Olympic games only. These profes- 
sional meets will be held only at night, 
at which times the pool will be illumi- 
nated by lights strung across the pool 
irom cables on removable poles. When 
there is no professional swimming the 
general public will be allowed to use the 
pool, there being the public bath with 
dressing rooms adjacent. 

The model of the memorial as it will 
be constructed shows a subordination of 
the flanking bath houses which had con- 
spicuous place in both of the winning de- 
signs. Dressing facilities are provided in 
open sheds behind high enclosing walls, 
with small gardens inside these walls. 
The men’s bath house will accommodate 
150 men and contains showers and toilets, 
with alcoves for the various swimming 
clubs. The women’s bath house contains 
the same accommodations for 50 women, 
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also space for an electric control room. 

The temple of music is of concrete 
construction, oval in plan, 40 feet іп 
diameter on the main axis and 50 feet on 
the other dimensicn. The total height 
is 70 feet. The finial is of bronze in 
the form of a pineapple, with the upper 
portion of the roof in tile. There are 
medallions on the parapet, the two on the 
main axis bearing the coat of arms of 
ай and the two on the second 
axis that of the United States. There 
will be a hung ceiling of hard plaster, 
slightly convex to avoid the sound being 
caught in the dome, to be covered with 
canvas for painted decoration. The floor 
of the temple is tile in colorful pattern; 
in the center is a bronze plaque of the em- 
blem of the American Legion. The temple 
will be lighted from the floor so as to 
illuminate the decorated ceiling and also 
by side lights behind the plaques that will 
pick up the bronze and tile top. 

The planting will consist of two rows 


Architect. 


of palm trees as shown on the photo- 
graphs and drawings ; these already exist 
on the site. There are also already on 
the site two very beautiful banyan trees 
and their preservation with the place- 
ment of others to continue the north and 
south walls is a part of the plan. The 
low, flat trees planted for shade are hau 
trees which grow profusely in the islands 
and are well adapted for this purpose, 
being used at several other places at 
Waikiki Beach. 

The work is in charge of Lyman 
H. Bigelow, Superintendent of Public 
Works for the Territory. Mr. Hobart 
is retained as supervisor of construction. 

The memorial when completed will be- 
come a chief object of interest in Honó- 
lulu and, following the construction of 
the Steinhart Aquarium nearing comple- 
tion in Golden Gate Park by the same 
designer, will identify the name of Lewis 
P. Hobart prominently in the field of 
park architecture. 
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Announcement of the 

awards in The Modern 

Butler & Rodman Hospital's international 
Win First Prize  small-hospital competi- 
in The Modern tion is made in the May 
Hospitals Small number of that publi- 
Hospital Compe- cation. The competition 
tition. was intended to be the 

first step in a sys- 

tematic, co-operative 

study of small-hospital architecture, and has 
created a wide interest both in the archi- 
tectural and in the medical profession. 
Progress in the construction and upkeep of 
large hospitals, complete in all the essentials 
demanded by modern science, has been 
notable in cities of the first rank. However, 
little attention has been given to the de- 
velopment of self-contained small hospitals, 
and the lesser towns have been obliged to 
transport their sick to the nearest large city 
or depend upon the inadequate facilities of 
buildings antiquated in plan and equipment. 
The present competition was inaugurated 
by The Modern Hospital with a two-fold 
purpose in view; first, to stimulate the build- 
ing of small hospitals of maximum efficiency 
and worth of design at moderate cost, and 
second, to develop plans combining simplicity 


of design and good taste, with a compact 
arrangement of the various departments, the 
plans to be available for the use of trustees 
and directors of small-size hospitals. 

The requirements of the hospital as 
stipulated in the general program were that 
the building should consist of not less than 
thirty nor more than forty beds and should 
provide for private and semi-private rooms, 
women's, men's, maternity and children's 
wards, with variations in the number and 
capacity of each; separate service units for 
private and ward patients, with at least one 
complement on each floor; three veranda 
spaces; an operating department, consisting 


workrooms, x-ray rooms, laboratory 
The service units—kitchen, laundry, boiler 
room, storage room, etc.—were likewise to 
be included in the one building, Provision 
was also to be made for fature expansion. 

The jury of award, composed of Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, of New York; Clarence Н. 
Johnston, of St. Paul; William Buck Strat- 
ton, of Detroit; Asa S. Bacon, of Chicago, 
and Miss Adelaide M. Lewis, of Kewanee, 
Ill, met in Chicago on March 5-7 and selected 
the five designs they judged most merit- 
orious. 

The first prize was awarded to Butler & 
Rodman, of New York City. Mr. Charles 
A. Butler, senior member of the firm, is 
known as an authority on hospital construc- 
tion, having spent several years in this work 
in France during the war, after winning his 
experience and recognition in this country. 

The plan by Butler & Rodman provides 
an east, west or south exposure for every 
patient's room, and permits (1) the central 
location of stairs, elevators and service 
rooms; (2) the segregation of the different 
departments, and (3) future expansion in 
three different directions. 

The architects selected a site on ground 
rising gradually toward the northwest, plaé- 
ing the business section and the admitting 
and out-patients' section in the basement, on 
the east, and the ambulance entrance on the 
main floor level. Since the service depart- 
ments could not be housed in another build- 
ing, it was necessary to place them in the 
least objectionable locations. Reference to 
the plans reproduced here will show the 
method of disposing of them, the kitchen 
under the children's ward and the laundry 
under the main airing balcony. Each depart- 
ment has been so arranged that it can be 
approached without disturbing the activi- 
ties in any other department. 
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The general shape of the building and the 
pleasant skyline should give a very satisfac- | š <s 
tory effect. The construction is simple and + 
indicates the use of materials and workman- 
ship easily procurable in almost any locality. 

The second prize design, by John J. Roth 
of Los Angeles, also represents an econom- 
ical type of construction, and the location 
of departments makes for efficiency of op- 
eration. The exterior is especially interest- 
ing in that attention has been given to form 
and color to an unusual degree. 

The third prize design, by Ernest C. 
Hoedtke of Cambridge. Mass, is somewhat 
more expensive than the competition war- 
ranted, but the solution of the problem is 
one of the best. 

Honorable mention was made of other de- 
signs so excellent that they ranked but a 
shade below the prize winners. The com- 
plete presentation of the series of designs 
and the findings of the jury, published in the 
Modern Hospital for May, June, July and 
August, should find a place in every archi- 
tect's library. ELOISE OLMSTED. 


In the competition for 
the Indianapolis World 


Awards in the = gas 
ка War Memorial, first place 


Indi li 

NE was awarded to Walker 
Memorial Weeks of Cleveland. 
Competition. The jury, which consisted 


of Henry Bacon, Charles 
А. Platt and Milton В. 
Medary, stated in making the award that the 
winning firm had “presented indisputable 
evidence of being the best qualified of all Ч 
the competitors to design and supervise the 
construction of the proposed memorial.” 


By the terms of the contest, free scope | 
was given for the exercise of originality by | 
the architect, with the understanding that | 
although the winner was to be employed to | 


carry out the project, the winning design E 
need not be used in its entire However, 
Walker & Weeks’ design, which is illus- | 
trated here, has proven so acceptable to the 1 
Memorial Commission that it will undoubt- | 
edly be executed virtually as shown. 

The memorial will be the central feature | 

E 


of a group plan, with the new library at one 
end and the federal building at the other. 


mm Ї 


Between are five city blocks, one of which | 
will be occupied by the memorial, the others — แส me Rem s aae ам 
being developed as a formal mall or garden. à 
At one end of the site a cenotaph will be 

erected to the memory of an unknown sol- Group Plan. 


dier. » Р 2 . INDIANAPOL WAR MEMORIAL. 
The base of the memorial, which is two Walker & Weeks, Archi 
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COMPETITION. 


Walker & Weeks, Architects. 


hundred and cight feet square and twenty 


feet high, will contain rooms for the use of 
patriotic and civic organizations. Upon it 
will stand a structure ninety-six feet square 
and one hundred and seventy feet high, with 
amidal roof. This will enshrine ап 
heroic figure of Peace Triumphant 

it future building 
development adjacent to the mall shall be 


The scheme provides t 
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restricted in height, type and material, so that 
eventually а consistent and harmonious 
whole will be attained. 

Three prizes of $12,000, $10,000 and $7,500 
were offered to competitors, and the total 
commission of the winning firm is to be 
$120,000. It is estimated that the cost of the 
memorial will be $2,000,000, 


I. T. Frary 


It is an interesting 
hitectural speculation 
to predict, if possible, the 
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of Renaissance 


ав" extent to which Spanish 
pan— ts architecture may come to 
Future as an be adapted in this coun 
Adapted Style 


try, and to wonder if its 
popularity, or its appli- 
cation tQ а of uses will ever equal 
of Italian architecture of the Renais- 
запсе. Spanish architecture certainly is not 
lacking in inherent interest and beauty, and 
in well as 
in its many unexpected phases of color and 
ornament, it excels the Italian. Из intensely 
make it 


variety 


ип picturesque respects, as 


national character, however, may 
less flexible, less adaptable to any great 
variety of modern American buildings. 

It may very well be that lack of famil- 


iarity with its character and its mannerisms 
has restricted id largely prevented its 
adaptation, and that we may at some time 
be surprised by a sudden vogue for the His- 
panic style 
tects who are naturally attuned to it. There 
which might be regarded as 
the beginnings of such a popularity—here 
and there a hotel or apartment house lobby 
or a dwelling. One retarding factor is the 
arth of informative illustration of the pop- 
r kind, though architects may avail them- 
selves of a number of thoroughly prepared 
books of plates on the subject. 

It is an interesting fact, nevertheless, that 
no books, however fine, will suffice to trans- 
plant an European architectural style to this 


among certain of our 


are evidence 


country. More architects must travel іп 
Spain; there must be a keen and well-sus- 
tained enthusiasm, It is true that many 


architects who have never travelled in Italy 
designed in various adaptations of 
architecture, but seldom 


have 
Italian 


Renaissance 


successfully. It is not so much a matter 
of needing scholarly proficiency, as of get- 
ting the " of a style; it is a matter 
of assimilation and of perception rather 
than of knowledge and accurac 

As to the suitability of Spanish archi- 


tecture ш this country, there is the ample 
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sanction of the first explorers and settlers 
in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, 
as far as concerns residences in those parts; 
the Spansh residence belongs nowhere else, 
excepting in Florida and in other extreme 
Southern states. There the climate and 
vegetation afford a natural setting. The 
case for city architecture is different. There 
is such a great stylistic latitude in hotels, 
apartment houses and like buildings that 
strict local suitability has become (unfor- 
tunately or otherwise, according to taste) a 
dead letter. 

Interior decoration is a little more volatile 
than architecture and consequently more in- 
clined to anticipate the popularity of new 
styles. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find many decorators designing Spanish in- 
teriors, or to find the furniture manuíac- 
turers responding to the decorators, and 
perhaps anticipating the imminent demands 
of the architects for reproductions and 
adaptations of characteristic pieces of Span- 
ish furniture. 

Many are already to be had, and more are 
being contemplated for manuíacture in the 
near future by some of the more ambitious 
furniture manufacturers. 

It will be interesting to watch develop- 
ments, and perhaps to recall in а year or 
two that in the spring of 1923 we were just 
around the corner from a widespread Span- 
ish Renaissance phase of architectural 
adaptation. MarLAcK Price. 


Messrs. Jones & Roessle, of New Orleans, 
and Clarence E. Olschner, of Shreveport, an- 
nounce the formation of а co-partnership. 
"They will continue the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Jones, Roessle & 
Olschner, Architects, with offices in the Maison 
Blanche Building, New Orleans, La., and the 
Ardis Building, Shreveport, La. 

Messrs, William M. Kenyon and Maurice Е. 
Maine announce that Mr. Clarence J. Brown is 
now associated with them in the practice of 
architecture, with offices at 301-302-303 Essex 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Norman-Bel Geddes announces the re- 
moval of his studio and home to 33 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Nelson P. Rice has opened offices for the 
practice of architecture at 1503 Arcade Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., and will be pleased to re- 
ceive manufacturers’ catalogues. 

Mr. Russell Seymour, Architect, announces 
the opening of an office for the general prac- 
tice of architecture, at 220 Boyd Building, 


Charleston, West Va. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logues and samples are requested. 

Mr. Willard M. Ellwood has resigned his 
position as architect and structural engineer 
for the H. G. Christman Company and has 
opened an office at 220 West Jefferson Boule- 
vard, South Bend, Ind., for the general prac- 
tice of architecture. 

Mr. Walter B. Phillips, Architect, announces 
the opening of his office at 307 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., for a general pro- 
fessional practice. Mr. Phillips has been a 
resident of New York City for the past seven 
years and was for some time associated with 
Messrs. York and Sawyer, Architects, in whose 
office his most recent work was in charge of 
job management on the Pershing Square Office 
Building, at Park Avenue and Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. Mr. Phillips is 
desirous of receiving literature and manufac- 
turers’ samples. 

Mr. Robert J. Reiley, Architect, announces 
the removal of his office to larger quarters at 
50 East 41st Street, New York City. 

Messrs. Willard Osler and Lee Burns an- 
nounce the opening of an office for the practice 
of architecture at 241 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The New York office of Messrs. John Mead 
Howells and Raymond M. Hood, Associated 
Architects, will be at 18 East 41st Street, New 
York City, after May 1, 1923. The personal 
office of Mr. John Mead Howells will remain 
before, at 367 Lexington Avenue, New York 


The architectural practice and the offices of 
the late T. Е. Billquist, at 323 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. have been acquired by Mr. 
Francis A. Berner, Registered Architect, of the 
same address. \ 

Mr. Walter С. Memmler, Architect, an- 
nounces the opening of an office for the prac- 
tice of architecture at 300 Watkins Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
and samples requested. 

Messrs, Edward H. and C. D. Slater have 
recently opened an office in the Pollock Build- 
ing at Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Max Mayer has recently opened an 
office in the Southern Trust. Building, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Messrs. Oman & Lilienthal, Architects and 
Engineers, announce the formation of a part- 
nership for the practice of architecture and 
engineering, with offices at 64 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Alexander W. Norman has announced 
the opening of an office at 306 Louisiana Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 
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